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Tue teachers present at the late meeting of the State Association 
at Boston, expressed much gratification that, in his lecture before 
them, President Hill selected a topic which had special 1elation to 
their profession. ‘That one lecture made the meeting worth all 
the pains of attending, even though it occurred on Thanksgiving 
week, when so many teachers feel they must listen to other press- 
ing calls. 

We like professional lectures for professional men. When the 
clergy meet for consultation on matters of special interest to them- 
selves, they do not send for physicians, nor for politicians, to address 
them. 


+a 


One way for teachers to obtain respect as a profession, is to rely 
on themselves, and confine their deliberations to their own proper 
work. 

Dr. Hill lectured as a teacher to a meeting of teachers. His 
subject had an intrinsic interest in itself, and in the mode of its 
presentation, but it was of use, chiefly, because of the suggestions 
it awakened. 

The general subject of a proper course of study for a liberal 
education, has been discussed by President Hill on other occasions, 
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particularly in his Phi. Beta Oration at Cambridge. His aim was 
to eliminate a universal scheme of study, resting on philosophical 
grounds, and on the most careful survey of man’s active duties, 
his sources of knowledge or iustruction, and his inherent powers 
and capacities of self-development. A scheme of study, thus 
established in the wants and powers of human nature, must be 
applicable to the training of all classes, and ages, and races ; being 
alike fitted for the education of those born with the greatest amount 
of genius, and those with the least ; as well as for the mass of mind 
which ranges between these extremes. 

The scheme of study, thus contemplated, is said to be for a course 
of liberal education, that is, for one which is the most comprehen- 
sive possible. ; 

The inquiry at once occurs, whether the term Jiberal, in this 
connection, refers only to that education which is obtained in the 
best colleges, where the element of time is the greatest, and all 
the means of culture are enjoyed which the most ample endowments 
can give. 

How, then, it may be asked, can the discussion of a universal 
scheme of liberal education, be of special interest to those devoted 
to the cause of popular education ; that is, education in schools of 
lower grades than colleges, and with limited or partial courses, 
necessarily adapted to the wants of those that pursue them ? 

A course of study possible under the best conditions, is, clearly, 
not the same, in one point of view, with a course possible with 
limited conditions. Is there, then, any ground whereon a general 
plan of training may be constructed for all classes and conditions 
of men, infinitely various, and ever changing ? 

We understand, as the aim of these interesting speculations, not 
the unfolding a specific plan, adapted to all sorts of schools in their 
present condition ; but to eliminate the general principle, or aim, 
of schools of every grade, in all their work ; thus leading them to 
act under a common direction and for the same ends. 

The very announcement of so great a problem, as that of a 
general plan of liberal education, based upon the broadest survey 
of man’s wants, duties, knowledge, and capacities, is full of interest, 
and leads us, at once, to consider what has been done, hitherto, by 

.the great educators of mankind, in pointing out the best modes of 
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mental development. The ancient philosophers, such as Socrates 
and Plato, did not neglect this important subject of inquiry ; and 
in modern times, such men as Milton have deemed it not beneath 
their vocation to write treatises on the methods of education. But, 
have the wisest scholars and philosophers, of ancient or modern 
times, given this theme an exhaustive survey? Is there not real 
ground of dissatisfaction with the plans of study originating from a 
limited view of the uses and ends of study, and from a partial sur- 
vey of the entire nature of the human mind ? 

We understand Dr. Hill to hold that there is a possible plan, at 
least in thought, of mental training adapted and applicable to the 
intellectual wants of humanity in its state of pupilage ; just as there 
is in the plan of salvation, that which Christianity has adapted to 
meet the religous needs of the human race. 

We understand that, though an exhaustive survey may be taken 
of man’s duties, and his means of knowledge, and active powers, 
separately, yet a survey of each may serve as a basis for a general 
scheme of study, since whatever course of investigation be pursued, 
the same result is reached,—the separate surveys leading to the 
same common result, —and all showing what training the mind 
must receive when educated as its own nature requires. 

The tendency to limit the scope, or instruments, of culture comes 
from the unfounded assumption, that, because minds differ so much, 
they need different sorts of training. Thus, mathematics may be 
discarded, because a boy dislikes that study. But this is illiberalism, 
and tends to confine, not to expand, the mental constitution. 

Nor does it help the case to say that if all culture be applied in 
one direction, the perfection of one class of faculties will be thereby 
secured. The more of such training the mind receives, the 
narrower does it become. For, if any one set of mental faculties 
are neglected, they do not become simply quiescent. ‘The sym- 
metry of the mental powers will be disturbed. When the reason 
eannot control the imagination, the imagination will control the 
will. 

We see no approval, in the lecture of President Hill, of the: 
plans of study which proceed upon one set of educational processes.. 

There are modes and principles also, which, though true in: 
themselves, yet, when forced from their relations, may become as. 
mischievous as if they were false. 
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The objective method is in correlation to subjective processes of 
training. ‘The Ollendorfian system will not work well, without 
the counterpoise of Synthetic processes. ‘Their seeming opposition 
is not real. There are polaric principles in every system of truth ; 
and they are co-essential to their own existence, and that of their 
system. A common attraction holds the Andes and the Himalaya 
in their everlasting seats, though they lift their summits towards 
opposite heavens. 

In all well-arranged courses of study, there will be a unity of 
aim, though the instruments of culture may vary. It is assumed 
that courses of study, in colleges and in the popular schools, must 
be, in their nature, diverse ; because their objects are not the same. 
But they are perfectly coincident in all¢hat relates to their proper 
end; and that secured, what specific means are employed to gain 
that end, is not of much account. 

The triple division of studies, in nearly all courses of study, are 
the same, whether for colleges or common schools, as well as every 
intermediate grade. 

The simple properties of number and quantity can be understood 
by the child. ‘Their laws, and forms, and combinations, require 
attention, at every stage of his progress. And so of language, 
which, in its elements, is the study of the child ; in the mastery of 
its perfect expression of thought, is the highest result of culture. 

Nature is made objective to the senses ; and their training for 
their work is pre-supposed in a universal scheme of training which 
puts speculation in the ‘dull orbs” ofthe imbecile, and kindles 
the poet’s eye “ with fine phrensy rolling.” 

To be of service, a general scheme of study must exist in other 
than ideal forms, But who shall determine its outlines, and by 
whose authority shall it be introduced into all our seminaries of 
learning ? 

In schools where the law of the teacher is supreme, he can 
establish his own course. In the public schools, the local com- 
mittees determine the course of instruction, and the selection of 
text-books. But, ina matter of such universal interest as a scheme 
for all grades of schools alike, there is need of authority which 
shall “‘ oversee the overseers.” 

In some countries, just such a public interest as this, is entrusted 
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to what is called the Bureau of Public Instruction, —a board 
consisting of the most learned, as well as the wisest, educators, 
who know alike the processes of all sound learning, as well as its 
uses in the commonwealth, and to every member thereof. 

Our State Board of Education corresponds gsomewhat to the 
functions of the Bureau of Public Instruction, Ri other countries ; 
but its powers, as at present constituted, are by no means adequate 
for a service which shall control the entire course of study and 
discipline in the public schools. 

The people are not ready yet, to confer unlimited discretion to 
any Board of Superintendence ; and it is doubtful whether any 
such Board, however competent, would desire such a responsibility. 

In the meantime, teachers themselves, by concert of action, 
may do something. Dr. Hill, in his high position of influence, 
can do much acceptable service in drawing out his ideal scheme in 
such a form as that it shall have definite measures and proportions, 
and give the order and succession of all the steps or grades of 
mental developement, with the helps or text-books which the 
practical teacher most needs. 

For, unless some competent persons in the profession of teachers 
attempt the desired reformation, there will be no change, and the 
educational millennium of complete conformity will be as distant 
as ever. 

Every man that makes and peddles a new text-book, — and their 
name is legion — assumes to be a rapt seer in education, and “ hath 
a psalm and a vision.” The school committees may or may not be 

entranced, but neither can committees or teachers withstand the 

appeal of “‘new books in the place of the old, and half price for 
é the new for the sake of an introduction.” From the market place 
. the decree has gone forth, sanctioned by the interests of the book- 
maker’s guild, that a boy shall have a new system of instruction 
and a different author in every branch of study, as often as he needs 
a new pair of skates. OU: 
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PRAISE is sometimes as hurtful as censure. 
blown into the air as to be cast into a pit. 


It is as bad to be 
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RESCUE OF THE INNOCENTS. 
CHAPTER II. 


Tue declaration that Sir Walter Scott was the only perfectly 
healthy literary man who ever lived, together with many kindred 
statements tending, if not aiming, to produce a general conviction 
that those who devote themselves to literary and scientific pursuits 
with as much constancy and enthusiasm as is deemed essential for 
the achievement of success in other vocations, are in open conflict 
with the laws of health, and are thus hastening themselves to an 
early grave — such a declaration and such statements are worthy of 
more attention than we have yet given them. If they are true, to 
any considerable degree, they should awaken the alarm and secure 
the change of habit that are designed by those philanthropists who 
sound them in the public ear. If they are true, we should expect 
that evidence of their truth would be easily discovered in the gen- 
eral brevity of the career of those men who have been remarkable 
for the energetic and unremitting application of their mental pow- 
ers. Let us look for this evidence in a few cases. 

Dr. Kitto was noted, from early boyhood, for his methodical and 
studious habits. His propensity to bring everything within the 
grasp of a rigid system had for its ultimate object the greatest 
economy of time. He was wont to measure the value of time by 
the opportunities it could bring him for the acquisition of knowl- 
edge for his own use, or the publication of it for the use of others. 
Even his holidays, which most children prize because they insure 
entire freedom from labor and restraint, he eagerly devoted to liter- 
ary pursuits. ‘The very same employment that would have been 
drudgery for one less thirsting for knowledge, was to him the truest 
recreation: while, with his high ambition, to have been required 
to spend his time in busying himself upon those games which some 
regard as almost the only amusements, would have been to him a 
real hardship. His whole life was one of intense application. He 
often worked sixteen hours a day ; and the astonishing amount of 
literary work that he performed affords sufficient evidence that he 
indulged in no dronish habits. He certainly accomplished the 
work of a long life, although he died at the age of fifty. It was 
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the opinion of his physician and his friends that he hastened his 
death by excessive mental exertion. There are, however, a few sig- 
nificant facts that should be stated in this connection, and receive 
their due weight. When John Kitto was about thirteen years of 
age, he fell from a building, a distance of thirty-five feet, upon the 
pavement. Remaining unconscious something more than two 
weeks, he awoke to find that the injury had cost him the perma- 
nent loss of his hearing. It is not improbable that this shock sub- 
tracted something from the vitality of his system, and increased the 
sensibility of the brain. : 

Again, the absence of hearing greatly augmented the difficulty 
of his ordinary labor ; was often the occasion of great anxiety, and 
sometimes of extreme danger. Finally, when labor was crowding 
upon him, as it was, even to an unusual degree, during the later 
years of his life, he attempted, by forcible measures, to rob himself 
of the amount of sleep that his system imperatively demanded. 

We have here given one of the strongest cases that could be 
plausibiy cited to favor the Murder-of-the-Innocents theory ; but 
we find in connection with it causes, strictly physical, that seem 
amply sufficient to have occasioned even an earlier death. 

John Milton, one of the most eminent of the world’s poets, at 
fifteen, became a member of St. Paul’s school, in London. It is 
said of him that, even then, he had become an accomplished scholar. 
Two years later he was transferred to Christ’s College, Cambridge. 
Through his entire preparatory and collegiate course he was a se- 
vere student. ‘The habits thus early formed, remained with him 
through life. ‘Though chiefly celebrated for his poetical writings, 
varied, elegant, and grand, his prose works are quite voluminous, 
ranging in their subjects over the diverse fields of history, critical 
scholarship, systematic education, politics, and theology. Had his 
life been spared a month and a day longer, he would have been 
sixty-six years of age. The work of the last twenty-one years 
was performed in the gloom of unrelieved darkness. 

When not more than ten years old, Nathaniel Bowditch began 
to lay for himself the foundations of that life of integrity, useful- 
ness, and unsurpassed eminence, that will stand to the latest gener- 
ations, as a towering monument to American skill and scholarship. 
He carefully husbanded all his available moments of leisure, and 
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all his holidays, that he might amuse himself with abstruse princi- 
ples and problems of mathematics; that he might copy some of 
the more precious portions of a rare mathematical work which he 
had borrowed ; that he might learn some new language, through 
whose portals he might pursue his scientific researches in labyrinths 
otherwise inaccessible. He early secured that rare attainment of 
studying successfully, at all times and everywhere. If he were 
rapidly pacing to and fro the ship’s deck, the sailors stood aside in 
hushed expectation of the moment when some grand solution should 
light up his countenance and precipitate him into the cabin, that he 
might make sure of the result by the speediest possible record of 
it. Nothing short of the most unremitting industry, and the most 
vigorous application, could have enabled him, with the utmost fidel- 
ity, to discharge the duties of his professional business, and at the 
same time, to make the literary acquisitions and perform the literary 
labor demanded by the translation of that gigantic scientific work, 
the Mécanique Céleste of La Place, and by the production of an 
accompanying commentary which more than equalled the volume of 
matter in the original work. Great as was this achievement, it is 
far from embracing all his literary and scientific labor. The high 
reputation which he had earned is sufficiently evidenced by the fact 
that so large a number of learned societies, on both sides of the 
Atlantic, urged him to accept their highest honors, and to partici- 
pate in their privileges. Dr. Bowditch died at the age of sixty- 
five. 

Robert Hall, one of the most brilliant preachers that England 
ever produced, was the youngest of fourteen children. ‘At five 
years of age he was noted for a passionate fondness for reading, and 
would often lie for hours on the grass, with his books about him, 
till compelled by the shades of evening to enter the house. While 
still a boy his favorite works were Edwards “On the Will,” and 
Butler’s “ Analogy,” which he was able to analyze and intelligently 
discuss at nine years of age. When eleven years old, his conscien- 
tious master informed his father that he was entirely unable to keep 
up with his young pupil; and he was accordingly placed where 
he could enjoy advantages corresponding with his wonderful talents. 
At the age of sixteen he was set apart to the office of the ministry.” 
“In 1804,” —he was at this time forty years of age — “‘ when 
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at the height of his reputation, an acute disease of long standing 
so increased, that his mind for a time lost its balance, and he was 
obliged to give up his congregation at Cambridge. On his recov- 
ery he was settled in Leicester, in the same church in which the 
celebrated Dr. Carey had once officiated, where his reputation for 
ability and eloquence rose even higher than before.” 

‘‘ He was an indefatigable student, a thorough scholar, a profound 
thinker, a faithful pastor, a childlike and humble “‘hristian. No 
man of modern times has more steadily held the preéminence as a 
pulpit orator than Mr. Hall; and to no one has it been more uni- 
versally conceded. ‘Though suffering so intensely from the agony 
of disease, that for more than twenty years he was never able to 
pass an entire night in bed, and was often obliged, in a single night 
to take one thousand drops of laudanum, he never intermitted his 
studies or the labors of his ministry. ‘No man,’ says his physi- 
cian, ‘ever, probably, went through more physical suffering ; he 
was a fine example of the triumph of the higher powers of mind, 
exalted by religion, over the infirmities of the body.’” Robert 
Hall died at the age of sixty-seven. 

Dr. Thomas Scott was an eminent divine and Biblical commen- 
tator. His boyhood and early manhood were variegated with some 
uregularities for which he was accountable, but these youthful sins 
called down upon him something more than a judicious measure of 
parental vengeance and severity, although it is not improbable that 
it was all overruled for good. Had there been less of harshness, it 
might have been insufficient to rouse within him that unconquera- 
ble determination to wrest an enviable reputation even from an 
unwilling public. In the twenty-fifth year of his age, on the 
evening of an April day, wet, and wearied by exposure and toil, 
he went under his father’s roof, but it did not shelter him from the 
storm of censure which he had not the heart to bear. ‘Lhe pur- 
pose that he had been for some time revolving, culminated then 
and there ; Thomas Scott doffed the shepherd’s frock, donned some- 
thing more clerical, and set out for Boston, the residence of a 
minister with whom he had formed a partial acquaintance. To 
this friend he made known his resolution, and qualifications upon 
which he based his claims for admission to priestly orders. He 
now entered in earnest upon his professional life. ‘The next year 
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we find him delving deep in Latin, Greek, and Hebrew lore ; as 
collateral studies, he has logic, history, geography, and chronology. 
He writes, “I find my taste for study grow every day. I only fear 
I shall be like the miser, too covetous. In fact, I really grudge 
every hour that I employ otherwise. Others go out by choice, and 
stay at home by constraint ; but I never stay at home by constraint, 
and go out because it is necessary.” ‘‘No cost do I in the least 
grudge to procure advantageous methods of study.” Beside these 
studies, he generally wrote two sermons a week. Between the 
years 1807 and 1814, Dr. Scott was the tutor of persons preparing 
to go out as missionaries. Beside all his labors, as minister, teacher 
of missionaries, writer of a commentary, and student of other 
branches and other languages, ai the age of sixty he was engaged 
in the study of Susoo and Arabic. With such suicidal habits as 
these, incredible and “ unconstitutional” as it may seem, Dr. Thomas 
Scott did not die till he was seventy-four. M. C. 8 


[TO BE CONTINUED. ] 


WHAT SHALL CHILDREN STUDY? 
BY DR. J. G. HOLLAND. 


A PROFESSOR in one of the prominent colleges of New York 
has lately remarked that the peculiar defects of the students under 
his charge relate to the primary branvhes of education. He says 
that students who come well fitted for college in the studies pre- 
scribed — students much at home in the dead languages and the 
mathematics — cannot write good English, and find it impossible to 
spell what they write correctly. It is not a month since a letter 
was shown to us from a New England college, written by the rep- 
resentative man of a literary society, which revealed a lamentable 
lack of spelling-book. And to come nearer home—to the chil- 
dren among whom we move daily —we know a little girl, quick 
to learn, who has attended the best schools that could be procured 
for her all her life, a girl who can play Mozart’s Sonatas with good 
taste and effect, who has been through Colburn’s First Lessons and 
understood them, who has studied geography, history, and grammar, 
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yet who, in the writing of a letter occupying a page and a quarter 
of note paper, made fifteen blunders in her orthography. Now 
who is to blame for this state of things ? 

The matter is become a serious one, alike with parents and chil- 
dren, and it will be well to inquire into it by the aid of the lights 
of experience. ‘There are very few persons in the world who can 
recall what they learned of history, and geography, and philosophy, 
and astronomy, before the age of thirteen, as anything of positive 
value to them. We would like to have every man and woman who 
takes interest enough in this article to read it, try to recall and sur- 
vey the actual practical benefits resulting from the early pursuit of 
these studies. How much do you know about them now, that you 
learned then? Do you remember a single valuable fact of history, 
or geography, or philosopky, that you acquired then? Are you 
not painfully conscious that the months and years which you devoted 
in your childhood to the acquisition of dry rules and facts, of whose 
value and relations you knew nothing, were thrown away! Do 
you not feel that if, during those years, you had been taught to 
write the English language in a legible hand and in a presentable 
style of composition, you would have gained something that would 
be of incalculable value now ? 

It is notorious that though our people in general are better edu- 
cated than any other people on the earth, the rarest accomplish- 
ments are those of good reading and good writing. Men and 
women are coming every day into the active work of life with an 
absolute hatred of the pen. They come out of the common schools, 
the seminaries and the colleges, with a decided aversion to the writ- 
ing of their mother tongue, and a marked inability to do it credita- 
bly. Indeed, the cause of this dislike of writing abides in the 
consciousness of inability to write well. Men get into the business 
routine of letter-writing after a stupid, formal sort, but are all afloat 
when asked to write a petition to the City Council, or when they 
undertake to write a letter to a newspaper, or even to a friend. 
Women, upon whose education thousand of dollars have been ex- 
pended, write the merest baby-talk to their correspondents, and 
write no more frequently than they are obliged to write. Nothing 
scares them so much as to be obliged to write a letter to either a 
man or a woman who writes well. 
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Now we believe that one of the leading objects of all our early 
training in the schools, should be the acquisition of the power to 
write the English language as readily and as well as we can speak 
it. We believe that the foundations of this power can all be laid 
before the age of thirteen, so that the writing of a composition will 
be a pleasure and not a pain, an honor and not a disgrace to the 
writer. Perfect spelling should be and can be acquired before this 
age. The orthography of the language is something that the 
childish mind acquires just as readily as the mature mind, and 
childhood should abundantly suffice for this work. By the present 
practice, we do not educate, we cram. ‘There is no educing of 
power and faculty — only a stuffing with facts which the recipient 
has no power to state. 

Reformation in the processes of juvenile training has carried us 
all backwards. The good old plan of studying, first of all, and 
thoroughly, reading, spelling, writing, and arithmetic, was the best 
plan ; and some of the old people, in their hand writing and their 
orthography, shame their grand-children of to-day. A child who, 
at the age of thirteen, can write a good hand, spell correctly and 
express himself by his pen in plain English, and who knows 
enough about arithmetic to make change across a counter without 
scratching his head, has done better than most children do. And 
a child who has not accomplished all this, but has devoted his 
time instead to studies so exacting as to forbid attention to these 
more simple and more essential pursuits, has (to the shame of his 
teachers be it said) wasted his time. At the age of fourteen, a 
child will learn more in one month about geography, philosophy, 
chemistry, etc., than he can learn in one year at the age of ten. 
The time devoted to history by a child of ten, eleven, or twelve, 
and thus taken from that necessary to the acquisition of the power 
of writing well, is time wasted ; for at the age of sixteen or twenty, 
more history will be acquired by three days of intelligent reading 
than by a whole term of juvenile study. It does not avail to say 
that discipline and not the acquisition of facts is the object sought. 
There is no discipline for the young mind, or even for the mature 
mind, that equals that which comes from the organization and ex- 
pression of thought ; and we are doing an absolute wrong to our 
children by permitting them to be defrauded of this discipline, and 
the accomplishments and advantages that go with it. 
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CRAIK ON THE HISTORY OF THE ENGLISH 
LANGUAGE. 


WE promised to write for this number of the Teacher a brief 
review of “ Craik’s English Literature and Language.” As it has 
been impossible for us to fulfil the promise, we give a few extracts 
from the work, with here and there a word or two of preface or of 
comment. We shall limit our selections to the author’s account of 
the history of the language. 

Asa preliminary to that history, he gives the following classifica- 
tion of 


THE LANGUAGES OF EUROPE, 


“The existing European languages may be nearly all comprehended under five 
divisions. First, there are the Celtic tongues of Ireland and Wales, and their sub- 
ordinate varieties. Secondly, there are the tongues founded upom the Latin spo- 
ken by the old Romans, and thence called the Romance or the Neo-Latin, that is, 
the New Latin, tongues; of these the principal are the Italian, the Spanish, and 
the French ; the Romaic, or Modern Greek, may be included under the same head. 
Thirdly, there are what have been variously designated the Germanic, Teutonic, or 
Gothic tongues, being those which were originally spoken by the various barbarian 
races by whom the Roman Empire of the West was overthrown and overwhelmed 
(or at the least subjugated, revolutionized and broken up,) in the fifth and sixth 
centuries. Fourthly, there are the Slavonic tongues, of which the Russian and the 
Polish are the most distinguished. Fifthly, there are the Tschudic tongues, as they 
have been denominated, or those spoken by the Finnic and Laponnic races. 

« * > o o o * * Sd * 

“The order in which the five sets or classes of language have been named may 
be regarded as that of their probable introduction into Europe from Asia or the 
East, or, at any rate, of their establishment in the localities of which they are now 
severally in possession. First, apparently, came the Celtic, now driven on to the 
farthest west; — after which followed in succession the Latin, the Gothic, the 
Slavonic, and the Tschudic, pressing upon and urging forward one another like so 
many waves. 

“Their present geographical position may also be set forth in few words. Those 
of the Celtic type are found, as just mentioned, in the west, the Latin generally in 
the south, the Slavonic in the east, the Tschudic in the north, and the Gothic over 
the whole of the central region.” 


THE ENGLISH A GOTHIC TONGUE. 


“The English is essentially or fundamentally a Gothic tongue. That is to say, 
it is to be classed among those which were spoken by the main division of the bar- 
barie invaders and conquerors of the Roman empire, and which are now spread 
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over the whole of the central portion of the European continent. * * These 
Gothic tongues have been divided into the High-Germanic, the Low-Germanic, and 
the Scandinavian. * * In their geographical distribution, they lie as it were in 
so many successive ridges ;— the High-Germanic languages farthest south ; next 
to them, the Low-Germanic, in the middle; and then, farthest north, the Scandina- 
vian. The High-Germanic may be considered to be principally represented by the 
modern classic German; the Low-Germanic, by the language of the people of Hol- 
land, or what we call the Low-Dutch, or simply the Dutch; the Scandinavian, by 
the Swedish, Danish, or Icelandic.” 


THE RELATIONS OF ENGLISH TO THE CELTIC LANGUAGES. 


The aboriginal language of Britain was Celtic; that is, it be- 
longed to the Celtic family or ‘‘ stock” of languages, the first of 
the five divisions mentioned above. Craik adopts the ordinary di- 
vision of the Celtic stock into Gaelic (or Erse) and Cymric (or 
Cambrian) ; the former represented by the Irish, the Manks of the 
Isle of Man, and the Gaelic of Scotland; and the latter by the 
Welsh and the Armorican of Bas Bretagne. These are almost 
the only remnants of the great family of languages, which, at the 
beginning of the Christian era, were spoken throughout Spain, 
Gaul, and the British Isles. 

The influence of the Celtic upon the English has been insignifi- 
cant. Craik says: 


“The English language cannot be regarded as of Celtic parentage. ‘The Cel- 
tic words, or words of Celtic extraction, that are found in it, be they some hun- 
dreds in number, or be they one or two thousands, are still only something foreign. 
They are products of another seed that have shot up here and there with the proper 
crop from the imperfectly cleared soil; or they are fragments of another mass 
which have chanced to come in contact with the body of the language, pressed 
upon by its weight, or blown upon it by the wind, and so have adhered to it or be- 
come imbedded in it. It would perhaps be going farther than known facts warrant 
us if we were to say that a Gothic tongue and a Celtic tongue are incapable of a 
true amalgamation. But undoubtedly it would require no common pressure to 
overcome so strong an opposition of nature and genius; * * At any rate, in 
point of fact the English can at most be said to have been powdered or sprinkled 
with a little Celtic. Whatever may be the number of words which it has adopted, 
whether from the ancient Britons or from their descendants the Welsh, they are 
only single scattered words. No considerable department of the English dictionary 
is Welsh. No stream of words has flowed into the language from that source. 
The two languages have in no sense met and become one. They have not mingled 
as two rivers do when they join and fall into the same channel. There has been 
no chemical combination between the Gothic and the Celtic elements, but only 
more or less of a mechanical admixture.” 
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THE INTRODUCTION OF THE LATIN ELEMENT. 


When the Romans conquered Britain, half a century before the 
Christian era, the Latin language came in contact with the native 
Celtic. Just how the latter was affected by the foreign element, it 
is not easy to determine ; and Prof. Craik will not help us much 
here, as he has little to say upon the first three or four centuries of 
Roman rule in Britain. We shall do better to consult Marsh on 
this period in the history of the languages. 


THE INTRODUCTION OF THE SAXON ELEMENT. 


The language of the Saxons, or Anglo-Saxons, who invaded 
Britain in the fifth (or, as Latham thinks, in the fourth) century, 
belongs to the Low Germanic division of the Gothic stock, and in 
part perhaps to the Scandinavian, Craik thinks that the latter 
may have been the predominant element ; but he does not give 
any reason for the opinion, and the weight of argument seems to us 
to be on the other side. 

We wonder that our author prefers to call this early language 
‘Original English” rather than “ Anglo-Saxon.” It is true that 
the national speech was called “ Anglish or English” as early as 
the middle of the fifth century, and that the written remains of the 
language from the seventh century down, may, in a certain sense, 
be said to belong to “successive stages of the same language ;” 


but Prof. Craik himself says, in his chapter on “ Original Eng- 
lish”: 


“ As the case stands, the English of the ninth century is one language, and the 
English of the nineteenth century is another. They differ at least as much as the 
Italian differs from the Latin, or as English differs from German. The most fa- 
miliar acquaintance with the one leaves the other unintelligible. * * We have 
here for all practical purposes, not one language, but two languages. * * Of 
English Literature, therefore, and the English Language, commonly so called, the 
language and literature of the Angles and Saxons before the twelfth century make 
no proper part.” 


By his own reasoning, then, there is no better reason for calling 
the Anglo-Saxon ‘Original English,” than there would be for 
calling the Latin “ Original Italian.” 


This Anglo-Saxon is a dead language ; deader (so to speak) than 
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the Greek and the Latin, which are commonly called “the dead 
languages.” What we mean by this we cannot explain better than 
by quoting what Prof. Craik himself has so admirably said in this 
same chapter on “ Original English”: 


“There is much writing in forms of human speech now extinct, or no longer in 
oral use, which is still intelligible to us in a certain sort, but in a certain sort only. 
It speaks to us as anything that is dead can speak to us, and no otherwise. We 
can decipher it, rather than read it. We make it out as it were merely by the 
touch, getting some such notion of it as a blind man might get of a piece “y sculp- 
ture by passing his hand over it. ° . 7 a 

“The two great classic tongues, it is to be observed, the old Greek and Latin, 
although they have both long passed out of popular use, have always continued to 
be not only studied and read by all cultivated minds throughout Europe, but to 
be also extensively employed by the learned, at least in writing. And this has 
proved enough to maintain the modern world in what may be called a living ac- 
quaintance with them,— such an acquaintance as we have with a person we have 
conversed with, or a place where we have actually been, as distinguished from our 
dimmer conception of persons and places known to us only by description. The 
ancient classic literature charms us, as well as informs us. It addresses itself to the 
imagination, and to our sense of the beautiful, as well as to the understanding. It 
has shape, and color, and voice, for us, as well as mere substance. * * Buta 
language which has passed from what we may call its natural condition of true and 
full vitality as a national speech, cannot, apparently, be thus far preserved, with 
something of the pulse of life still beating in it, merely by such a knowledge of it 
being kept up as enables us to read and translate it. Still less cana language, 
the very reading of which has been fora time suspended, and consequently all 
knowledge whatever of it forgotten, ever be restored to even the appearance of 
life. It has become a fossil, and cannot be resuscitated, but only dug up. A 
thousand facts warrant us in saying that languages, and even words, are subject to 
decay and dissolution as well as the human beings of whose combined mental and 
physical organization they are the mysterious product ; and that, once really dead, 
nothing can reanimate their dust, or reclothe their dry bones with flesh. 

“The original form of the English language is in this state. It is intelligible, 
but that is all. What is written in it can, in a certain sense, be read, but not so 
as to bring out from the most elaborate compositions in it any artistic element, 
except of the most dubious and unsatisfactory kind. Either such an element is 
not present in any considerable degree, or the language is not now intimately 
enough known for any one to be able to detect it. If it is not literally dumb, its 
voice has, for us of the present day, entirely lost its music. Even of the system of 
measure and arrangement according to which it is ordinarily disposed for the pur- 
poses of poetry, we have no proper apprehension and feeling. Certain mechanical 
principles or rules may have been discovered in obedience to which the versification 
seems to have been constructed ; but the verse, as verse, is not the less for our ears 
and hearts wholly voiceless. When it can be distinguished from prose at all, it is 
only by certain marks or characteristics which may indeed be perceived by the 
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eye, or counted on the fingers, but which have no expression that excites in us any 
mental emotion. It is little better than if the composition had the words, T'his is 
verse, written under it. 

“In respect of everything else appertaining to the soul of the language, our 
understanding of it is about equally imperfect. The consequence is, that, although 
it can be translated, it cannot be written. * * The language, though ¢o far in 
our hands as to admit of being analyzed in grammars, and packed up in dictionaries, 
is not recoverable in such a degree as to make it possible to pronounce with cer- 
tainty, whether anything written in it is artistically good or bad. As for learning 
to speak it, that is a thing as little dreamt of as learning to speak the language of 
Swift’s Houhynhnms.” Q. 

[TO BE CONTINUED. } 





WAGES OF TEACHERS. 


The last Report of the Secretary of the Board of Education 
shows that the increase of expenses for the war, has led to a decrease 
of $66,485, or 4.4 per cent in the means provided by taxation, for 
the support of the Public Schools. This diminished appropriation 
has caused a reduction in the wages of teachers, — an average per 
month in the wages of males, $0,51; of females, $0,45. This 
reduction has mainly taken place in those portions of the Common- 
wealth where wages are the lowest. On this subject we give the 
timely remarks of the Secretary : 

It must also be borne in mind that there has been an additional 
and more serious reduction of wages, arising from the depreciation 
ofthe currency, or the appreciation of the cost of living, for it 
matters little in which form the statement is made — which amounts ‘ 
to not less than forty per cent. P : 

4 
i 





To the tradesman, the mechanic, the farmer, and the common 
laborer, there is a fair compensation for the advance in the cost of 
living and increased taxation, in the enhanced value of their labor q 
and its varied products in an open and free market. But to the is 
teacher, as to the clergyman, or those who serve the public in any 4 
department of labor for a stated salary, there is no such compensa- 
tion ; and relief can only come from an appeal to the sense of jus- 
tice in the employers. And, to reduce the nominal wages of the 
teacher, under such circumstances, would seem to be a most unjust 
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and unwise discrimination against that class whose labor is, most 
of all, essential to the well-being of the community. 

It is unwise, inasmuch as its natural effect is to drive from the 
profession those whose activity and energy of character will enable 
them to secure better rewards for their services in other callings, 
and whose services, for this reason, are most needed as teachers ; 
and also to discourage others from making the most thorough 
preparation in their power for the teacher’s work. A lower 
standard of scholarship and general qualifications is introduced. 
Quantity and not quality becomes the rule of selection. Inferior 
teachers find their way into the schools, and the fatal process of 
deterioration goes on unchecked. 

It is also unjust, inasmuch as it bears with peculiar severity 
upon a large and most meritorious class of persons, of all others 
least able to protect themselves against the exaction. More than 
eight-tenths of our teachers are females, and the proportion is 
rapidly increasing. Large numbers of them are the graduates of 
our High Schools, Academies, and Normal Schools, who have fitted 
themselves for their profession by the most assiduous efforts and 
generous culture of their powers. Modestly and in quiet places, 
unseen by the eye of the bustling world, yet with a self-devotion 
and zeal which know no abatement, they are accomplishing a sum 
of good which no pen can describe, giving impress to the character 
and shape to the destiny of the future of the Commonwealth, with 
a power and beneficence which the strong hand of neither the 
statesman nor the philosopher can equal. 

Yet, shut up as they are by the usages of society to this, almost 
the sole honorable occupation open to them, the inexorable laws 
of a material political economy, which may indeed account for, but 
do not justify the fact, doom them to receive a compensation less 
than one-half the amount awarded to the male teacher for the 
same and often inferior services, and scarcely more than is given to 
the drudge who wheels the barrow, or carries the hod. Can that 
language be deemed unduly severe, which characterizes the ap- 
plication of the pruning-knife to the already inadequate stipends 
of our female teachers, as alike unwise and unjust. 
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THE STUDY OF WORDS. 


“THE extravagance of etymologists,” says Marsh, in his Lectures on the English 
Language, “ has brought the whole study of words into popular discredit ;” and he 
gives many curious illustrations of their “ wild conjecture and absurd speculation.” 
He shows that even the most learned of these word-mongers have often gone far 
out of their way in search of some plausible error, to put in place of the simple 
truth which lay directly before them. 

You will meet with plenty of the same sort of nonsense in magazine articles and 
newspaper paragraphs on the origin and history of words. Not long ago, we read 
somewhere that “Gloucester is derived from glaur and caer, Celtic words, meaning 
noble city ;” while even the school-boy knows that the endings — -caster, -chester, 
and -cester, in names of places, are all derived from the Latin castra, and date 
back to the Roman occupation of Britain. Gloucester is simply Glebe castra. A 
newspaper tells us that pantaloons is from the Latin pene, almost, and talones, 
the heels, “ because they come quite down to the heels.” This is quite equal to 
Punch’s derivation of Parliament from parler, to speak, and mentir, to lie; or old 
Fuller’s (though his seems to be suggested in all soberness,) of compliment from 
complete mentiri, because compliments are often completely mendacious. 

Many or these derivations are, doubtless, the hasty guess of somebody who sees 


the resemblance of the word to some foreign root, or roots, and tells or prints his’ 


conjecture without inquiring whether it is consistent with the “antecedents” of the 
word. Thus we once heard a clergyman, no mean scholar and critic withal, ex- 
plaining to a circle of young friends, that Piscataqua was compounded of the Latin 
piscatus and aqua, and meant “ fishing-water ;” a very plausible etymo!ogy, if you 
do not happen to know that the name is Indian, like Piscataquis, Piscataquog, and 
other words which appear to contain the same roots. 

We have just been looking over Swinton’s “ Rambles among Words,” noticed 
in this number of the T'eacher. The book is very entertaining, and generally 
accurate; but the author is not always happy in the conjectures he hazards, or in 
the authorities he follows. Debauch, he says, “ was at first merely the attempt to 
draw a workman de (son) bauche —from his shop— and so to ‘ debauch” him.” 
Now, bauche is a course of bricks in building; whence baucher, to rank, order, or. 
lay evenly; and desbaucher, to throw out of order, mislead, debauch. Brigand he 
derives from brig, a summit, as if originally a mountaineer ; but it is doubtless from 
the Italian, brigante, which appears to have meant, at first, a light-armed soldier ; 
afterwards, a rover, either by sea or land, fighting and pillaging “ on his own hook.” 
Brigantine, which Bailey defines as a vessel employed for the purpose of piracy, 
has the same origin ; as also brigandine, a kind of armor worn by the-light troops 
called brigands. The root seems to be brigare, to strive, to fight. Cant is not. 
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from the Latin cantare, to sing, but from the Geelic cainnt, speech, applied at first to 
the special language of rogues and beggars, and subsequently to the peculiar terms 
used by any other class of people. Abandon is not from the French @ (le) ban 
DONNER, to give over to the ban. The d has no connection with donner, but was 
added to the Teutonic word ban when it was taken into the Romanic languages; 
forming bando in Italian and Spanish, and bandon in French, an edict, and subse- 
quently, command, dominion, power. It was adopted into the English, also, but is 
now obsolete. “ At his bandown,” in old writers, means, at his command, at his 
will; like & son bandon, in old French. Neither is bandit “ palpably one ban-dit, 
ban-proclaimed,” (where he evidently means dit for the participle of dire,) but sim- 
ply the participle bandito from the old verb, bandire, to proclaim, denounce. From 
the same source comes banish. 

“ Pegge says — whether right or wrong — that apothecary (the old potecary) 
is originally a boticario, i. e., one who has a shop.” If our author is a Greek 
scholar, he ought to know that apothecary is from the Greek, through the Latin 
apotheca, as also are the French boutique, the Spanish botiga and boticario, and the 
Italian botlega. Even if Mr. Swinton knows Greek, he has not looked carefully 
after his printer, who gives Greek words, sometimes with the accents, sometimes 
without, and in one instance has his types not only in the wrong order, but al! 
upside down — a pretty piece of pi! 

Curmudgeon, says our author, is from ceur méchant, bad heart. This is John- 
son’s derivation. Richardson suggests cur and manger, alluding to the familiar 
fable ; but the examples which he quotes seem to prove that it is from corn-mudgin, 
a dealer in corn, Corn-dealers were always very unpopular in times of scarcity, 
being accused, as their modern successors in the same line of business sometimes 
are, of combining to keep up the price for their own gain. 

Ash, in his dictionary, gives the derivation of curmudgeon thus: “From the 
French ceur, unknown, and méchant, correspondent.” The explanation of his rather 
free translation of the French words, is very funny. Johnson, while writing his 
dictionary, sent a note to the Gentleman’s Magazine, to inquire the etymology of 
curmudgeon. An anonymous letter-writer sent him the information, and, in his 
work, the lexicographer acknowledges the favor as follows: “ Curmudgeon, a vi- 
cious way of pronouncing ceur méchant. An unknown correspondent.” The story 
is a good one, and it has a moral, which, of course, we need not append te it. 

There were other words in these “ Rambles,” which we had noted for comment, 
but we must take them up, if at all, on another day. 


OUR MAGAZINE. 


Ir is not our habit, as we have before told you, to blow our own trumpet. We 
do not, like some of the monthlies and weeklies of the day, devote a considerable 
portion of each number to the good-natured things that are said about us, in print 
or in private. But, now and then, for business reasons, if for no other, we may 
venture to refer modestly to what our friends and patrons say in our praise. 
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Every week, letters come to us laden with commendation, which we gratefully 
accept as an assurance that our efforts to sustain the good reputation which our 
predecessors have gained for the T'eacher, are not wholly in vain. 
May we not give you extracts from three letters, dated on three successive days, 
April 8th, 9th, and 10th, as samples of these welcome missives ? 
The first, from Connecticut, enclosing the annual dollar, says: “ In these days of 
high prices, I am somewhat surprised that you have not advanced the price of the 
Teacher. f the price of subscription were doubled, it would still be an economical 
and judicious investment for any one engaged in teaching.” 
The second, from Washington, (D. C., mark you!) likewise encloses its dollar, 
and adds: “ This I do with great pleasure. The Teacher, always good, appears to 
be constantly growing better. Each number is worth at least half the subscription 
price.” 
The third, from our own State, with twelve dollars to emphasize it, says: “ As 
Chairman of the School Committee of this town for the current year, I am in 
receipt of the Massachusetts Teacher for the months of March and April. I have 
been so much interested and instructed by several articles in these numbers, that 
I propose subscribing for enough copies, that all of our teachers, as well as Com- 
mittee, may receive the visits of this valuable counsellor; feeling that in no other 
way can I do so much to fit them for the positions they occupy, as by this slight 
expenditure of money.” 
* ‘These are friends indeed, and the Teacher needs others like them. We ought 
to advance our price, for our expenses increase in a more rapid ratio than our 
receipts ; but it will be far pleasanter, for us, as well as for you, to have our list of ° 
% subscribers reinforced so largely, that we may “pay the printer,” without asking for 
3 more than one dollar from each of them. Will not our friends try to drum upa 
few recruits for us? The “call” is for only one year, though we shall hope that 
all will want to re-enlist, at the end of the twelvemonth. 
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WEST POINT MILITARY ACADEMY. 


To those of our readers who wish to know more about this important National 
School, we commend Mr. Northrop’s Report on the subject, included in the 
“27th Annual Report of the Board of Education,” just given to the public. In 
the compass of some thirty-five pages, it gives you the history of the institution ; 
an account of its course of study, of its methods of instruction and discipline, and 
of its hygienic system and its results, as shown in the health of the cadets;. with an 
able diseussion of the objections that have been urged against the academy, and of 
the advantages of a competitive examination for admission. The amount of in- 
formation compressed (and that, too, without seeming to be compressed.) into the 
report, is remarkable. One feels, after reading it, that he “knows al! about” 
West Point. It is quite like going there, and seeing the institution with one’s 

. own eyes. Indeed, you might spend a week there, and not learn half so much 
about the place as this “ Report ” will tell you. 
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The weight of argument adduced in favor of “ competitive examination ” in place 
of the present mode of appointing cadets, is overwhelming. In the words of the 
Secretary of the Board of Education: “ Most fortunate will it prove for the cause 
of sound learning and military science, if the National Congress shall adopt certain 
fundamental reforms in the Military Academy which Mr. Northrop and his 
associate examiners have recommended.” R. 





Erratum. — On page 172, fourth line from the bottom, for “ distract ” please 
read “ detract,” as we wrote it.. There are one or two other slips of the type, in 
the April number, but they correct themselves; and possibly the one we have 
mentioned might be trusted to do the same. 





REPORT OF THE MASSACHUSETTS BOARD OF EDUCATION. 


The Twenty-Seventh Report of the Board of Education appeared just as our last 
number was going to the press. The Report of the Secretary is an excellent and 
timely document. He urges the importance of advancing the wages of teachers, 
and of prolonging the schools, giving the names of eighty-three delinquent towns, 


that have failed to keep their schools as required by the General Statutes “for at 
least six months in each year ; ” also the names of forty-six towns having more than 
five hundred families not supporting a High School of the second grade, as required 
by the statute; and the names of eleven towns having more than four thousand 
inhabitants, and therefore required to keep a High School of the first class, which 
fail to comply with the law. ‘fhe Secretary discusses the subjects of truancy and 
military instruction in schools, and recommends the passage of an Act authorizing 
the cities and towns of the Commonwealth to introduce military instruction and 
drill asa part of the school exercises, and authorizing school committees in the 
towns that adopt this measure to organize the scholars of one or more schools 
into convenient companies, and procure instructors, providing arms and equipments 
for such companies at the expense of the State. 

The selections, judiciously made from the Reports of the Town Committees, com- 
prise a large amount of truly valuable educational reading. Many of these town 
reports are able and elaborate discussions of the several studies and methods of in- 
struction, the political value of education, the evils of truancy and absenteeism, 
the qualifications of teachers, the duties of parents, the importance of thoroughness 
in studies, the need of moral and religious instruction, ete. A full and carefully 
prepared index points the reader to the several topics discussed in these extracts 
and in the whole volume. 

We give below some brief statistics for the last year. The statistics of these 
reports, prepared under the direction of the Secretary, have long been acknow]l- 
edged as models for their minuteness and accuracy. During the last seven years 
we have visited nearly every town of the State, and conferred with most of the 
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teachers and school committees of the Commonwealth. But one error in these 
tables ever came to our knowledge, that is but one instance in which they varied 
from the returns of the schoo] committees, and that proved to be a typographical 
error, where the “copy” was correct. The utility of these statistics is too little 
understood. Our observation has proved to us that they are of great and perma- 
nent value. They show to the towns their relative standing in reference to school 
advantages. One example of liberal appropriation stimulates some neighboring 
towns that are found low on the list, and thus a healthy rivalry is promoted. 
Says Ex-Gov. Boutwell, “ these tables have been used with wonderful power to 
bring up the indifferent towns to the proper performance of their duty. There 
can be no doubt that the beneficial effect of these tables is so great as to repay 
many times over the labor and expense of their preparation. These returns have 
done more to increase appropriations and improve the attendance of children, 
than any other agency of generalgpplication.” 

A paper published in one of the large towns of Massachusetts, contains an ill- 
natured articlé on “a statistical blunder” in this report, and on the theory “ ex uno 
disce omnes,” the writer takes the great responsibility of disparaging if not discredit- 
ing all these elaborate and valuable tables. We find, on inquiring, that the report 
in this case accords exactly with the returns of the school committee. The General 
Statutes, chapter 34th, section 3d, provides that the Board of Education shall pre- 
scribe the form of the blanks and inquiries for the returns to be made by school com- 
mittees, and that the annual report “ shall contain a printed abstract of said returns.” 
These returns are signed and “sworn to.” From these “returns” the tables 
are always prepared as the law requires. Unfortunately there was a “ statistical 
blunder” in the returns of the committee, as to the number of their schools. Is 
it just that a compiler of statistics, whose fidelity and accuracy have stood the sever- 
est tests for more than a dozen years, should be held responsible for their mistake ? 
The complainant alleges that the error in the returns might have been detected 
by comparing them with the printed school report. But if the returns made and 
“sworn to,” and required by law solely for statistical purposes, are not reliable, 
can the school report be deemed any more reliable for such purposes? The report 
is required by law for other purposes. Many reports contain no statistics, but only 
general or particular “statements and suggestions.” Accordingly the reports are 
not consulted in preparing the tables. Why should they be, if the returns are 
what they ought to be —sufficient and correct? The labor of preparing these 
tables, of carefully and repeatedly comparing such a mass of figures with the school 
returns, is very great, and requires patience and accuracy. If each of a score of 
items, all duly classified in the returns, must be verified, at every step, by compari- 
son with the miscellaneous discussions and details of more than three hundred town 
reports, to discover perchance a possible discrepancy, the labor would indeed be 
great — as’ great as the demand is unreasonable. And why should any committee 
complain that a discrepancy, between their report and their returns, was not dis- 


covered, when they prepared and signed both, and yet failed to see their own 
“blunder!” 


Number of towns in the Commonwealth, 4 . a ° ‘ 333 
Number of Publie Schools, > ‘ ° . ; « ; 4,626 
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Number of persons in the State between five and fifteen = of 

age, May Ist, 1862, ‘ P é é 238,381 
Number of scholars of all ages in all the Public Schools i in ainisen, 225,921 
Number of scholars of all ages in all the Public Schools in winter, . 227,252 
Average attendarice in all the Public Schools in summer, ; > 180,062 
Average attendance in all the Public Schools in winter, ‘ 182,041 
Ratio of the mean average attendance for the year to the whole num- 

ber of persons between five and fifteen, expressed in decimals, . -76 
Number of different persons employed as teachers in Public Schools 

during the year; males, 1,335; females, 5,997; total, é 4 7,332 
Average wages of male teachers per month, including board, , $44 87 
Average wages of female teachers per month, including board, ° $18 90 
Aggregate returned as expended on Public Schools alone, exclusive 

of expense of repairing and erecting Schoolhoufls, and of the cost 

of School-books, . ° ‘ ‘ $1,566,949 48 
Number of High Schools in which the Latin and Greek _—. 

are taught, ° . ‘ , ; 106 
Number of Incorporated Aandaadee jeri; ‘ : . . 56 
Number of Private Schools and Academies, ’ ‘ , ‘ 614 
The amount of the School Fund, 1863, wa ‘ ; . $1,585,165 32 
Added during the year from the sale of Back Bay lands, - «+ $285,805 66 
Principal of the Fund, January 1, 1864, Se $1,870,970 98 
The whole amount received from the Back Bay Lands Fund is - $350,067 58 
Number of teachers attending Institutes, 3 ; R : , 1,533 


INTELLIGENCE. 
PERSONAL. 


Solomon H. Brackett, late Principal of the East Abington High School has re- 
signed that place and entered upon his duties as Principal of the Provincetown 
High School. 

E. A. Hubbard, Esq., has retired from the Williston Seminary in Easthampton. 
He has been appointed Principal of the High School at Fitchburg with a salary of 
$1500. The post of Cashier of the New National Bank at Easthampton has also 
been offered to him. The people of Easthampton evidently do not mean to let 
him go. 

Miss Charlotte A. Comstock, first assistant in the Grammar School of William E. 
Sheldon in West Newton, has accepted the appointment of assistant teacher in the 
Bridgewater State Norma! School. 


Thomas B. Stockwell, Principal of the High School in Holyoke, has resigned, 
to take the position of Assistant Principal in the Providence High School. 


Salem Town, LL. D., the author of various school books, died in Indiana, 
February 24th. 
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Miss Ellen A. Williams of Needham, a recent graduate of the Framingham Nor- 
mal School, has been appointed assistant teacher in the Grammar School of West 
Cambridge. 

Mr. George R. Bradford, a highly successful teacher of Medford, has been 
elected Mr. Knapp’s successor as Principal of the Prospect Hill Grammar School in 
Somerville. Miss Knight of Charlestown, a graduate of the Salem Normal School, 
succeeds Miss Gerry. Miss Annie Giles of this town, takes the place of Mary O. 
Giles, in the Brastow Intermediate School. 


Mr. J. H. Noyes has resigned his place as master of the Newton Corner Gram- 
mar School, and Mr. 7’. F. Claflin, late Principal of the Marlboro’ High School, 
and later from the army, has been appointed his successor. On the 22d of April 
we witnessed the closing examination of Mr. Noyes with much satisfaction. The 
drill in spelling was very good. Great prominence had been given to this import- 
ant subject during the term, and much progress made. A silver pitcher and 
waiter were presented to him by his pupils as a testimony of their respect and 
affection. 





EDUCATIONAL INTELLIGENCE. 


Oswego Training School. ~The State of New York has made provision for a 
second Normal or “Training” School at Oswego. Great prominence will be 
given to the Methods of Object Teaching. No labor or expense will be spared to 
render the school efficient. Mr. Sheldon, the zealous Superintendent of the 
Schools of Oswego, will have the general charge. He believes that success is a 
duty, and with him it has been a fact. . Each senatorial district of New York is 
entitled to send two pupils free of expense for tuition. The city of Oswego pro- 
vides the buildings, and the State appropriates $5,000 a year. 

The Course of Instruction will consist, 1st, in Instruction in Methods; 2d, In- 
struction in the Natural Sciences; and 3d, what may be more strictly termed 
Professional Instruction. 

I. Under the first head will be included instruction in methods of presenting 
Form, Size, Weight, Color, Number (including Arithmetic), Language (including 
Grammar), Reading, Spelling, Drawing, Geography; also of giving lessons in 
Objects, including lessons on Animals and Plants, and the Human Body. 

This instruction will be accompanied with Model Lessons, illustrating fully the 
methods at every point. In addition to this, the pupils will be required to observe 
and practise one-half of each day in the Model and Practising Schools, of which 
there is one for each grade, including the first five years of the child’s school-life. 
The school will be divided into two sections, one of which will be in recitation 
while the other is in the Practising Schools, Thus, one-half the time is given to 
practise, and the other half to instruction. 

Il. The Instruction in the Natural Sciences, will include Zodlogy, Botany, Geol- 
ogy, Mineralogy, and Chemistry, and perhaps Physiology. Thorough instruction 
in these is regarded as essential to the highest success of the teacher in the methods 
pursued. 
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III. In Professional Instruction, will be included Mental and Moral Philosophy, 
School History, Organization and Discipline. 

Terms of Admission. — Before admission, an examination will be instituted in 
Arithmetic, Grammar, Geography, Spelling, Reading; also in Algebra as far as 
Quadratic Equations, Geometry (1st Book), and History of the United States, 


A RARE metal called Vanadium is discovered in varieties of iron ocher. Its 
most practical use is in the preparation of writing ink. To a solution of nutgalls 
is added a minute portion of vanadic acid, and the ink thus obtained is intensely 
black and indelible by the ordinary agents which destroy the color of the iron ink 
in common use. It also resists a high temperature. The inference is that its use 
will prevent alterations or forgeries in writings of special importance. 

PERFECTION OF MopERN ScIENCE.—In two measurements of the height of 
Mount Etna, the one trigonometrical, by Captain Smyth, of the British Navy, and 


the other barometrical, by Sir John Herschel, the difference was only one foot and 
a half. The former measurement gave 10,874 feet, and the latter 10,872 1-2. 


At the Annual Meeting of the American Normal School Association, at Concord, 
N. H., last August, a Committee ccasisting of Professor A. Crosby, Rev. B. G. 
Northrop, and Mrs, George A. Walton, was appointed to arrange for the celebra- 
tion of the twenty-fifth anniversary of the organization of the first Normal School 
in this country. The celebration will occur in Framingham, on Friday, July 1. 
The oration will be given by Rev. Mr. May of Syracuse, formerly a Principal of 


the School. The biennial convention of graduates of the Framingham Normal 
School will be held on the same day. 


Adams. — The town of Adams has abolished the district system, and adopted 
measures for grading their schools, The large and compact villages in both North 
and South Adams are well situated for graded schools, The want of such a 
system has been a serious hindrance to the improvment of the schools in this town. 


Appointments to West Point. — The Hon. Oakes Ames appointed A. G. Boyden, 
Esq., Principal of the Normal School of Bridgewater, Dr. George E. 8. Choate of 
the Taunton Lunatic Asylum, and Hon. Joseph M. Churchill of Dorchester, a 
Committee to examine candidates for a cadetship at West Point. Eleven candidates 
applied to the Committee, seven of whom appeared before them on Tuesday, 
April 19, and were carefully examined. The successful candidate was Clarence A. 
Howard of Randolph. 

In the district of Hon. John B. Alley, twenty-eight candidates appeared before 
the Committee, of which Gen, H. K. Oliver was Chairman. Most of the members 
of the Mass. delegation in Congress have decided to fill all vacancies assigned to 
them at West Point and Newport by the plan of competitive examination. We 
trust that this will soon be done by all the members from this State, and, indeed, 
that this fair and just method may be adopted by law in all cases. 


GENERAL Banks has laid off the territory under his jurisdiction, in Louisiana, 
into school-districts, and is organizing a system of common-school instruction for 
the children, as well as a free paid labor system for the adult population of that 
sunny clime. 
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THE President and Faculty of Yale College have sanctioned the organization of 


a rifle company among the students, who are to be instructed under Col. Rowland’s 
plan. 


RECENTLY the gifts to Yale College have reached the munificent sum of 
$525,000. A portion of these gifts are for specific objects named by the generous 
donors, viz: a new College Chapel; for the erection of a spacious building for the 
occupancy of the Students; for the support of the College preacher; for establish- 


ing a professorship of modern languages ; and in aid of agricultural and mechanical 
education. | 


PRESIDENT Mason of Appleton University, Iowa, has eeene in raising 
$19,000 to pay the debt of that institution. 


West CamBrinGe. — The new and spacious school building on High street was 
dedicated on Friday, April 15. Appropriate addresses were made by Wm. E. 
Parmenter, Esq., Chairman of the School Committee; Rev. Mr. Cady, Rev. Mr. 
Smith, Wilson Palmer, Esq., the former Principal of the School, and Hon. John 
Schouler. 

Much credit is due to the School Committee and the people of the town for 
their earnest and successful efforts in securing such good school buildings and 
teachers. West Cambridge is in no way behind her sister towns in every thing 
relating to her system of schools. 


Spelling. — We find on every hand pleasing evidence of an increased interest in 
this study in schools of all grades, but especially in the Primary and Intermediate 
schools. More skillful methods of teaching it, are adopted, greater prominence is 
given to the study, the spelling lessons are more thoroughly studied, by read- 
ing them, and by printing them on the slate and blackboard with the younger 
classes, and by interchanging oral and written spelling with the more advanced 
pupils. Better results were accomplished throughout the state during the last 
twelve months than in any former year within our knowledge. 

The conviction which we have often expressed, that spelling may be essentially 
mastered under ten or twelve years of age, has been confirmed by recent obser- 
vations. In reference to the progress made in this study during the last year, 
the School Committee of Quincy say, “there is no branch of instruction of which 
we’are able to speak with more pleasure and satisfaction than of this.” 

In illustration of the work that is going on widely through the State, we quote 
from one of many similar letters : 





N » Marcu 7, 1864, 
Dear Sir,— After your visit last December, our scholars, stimulated by your 
remarks, made an effort not to fail in spelling during the term. In compliance 
with your request, I send you the result. Sending their names to you has been 
quite an incentive to study. We are much obliged for the interest ycu have 
awakened in this branch, and hope to receive another visit from you. In my 
room, suyney have not failed, and ten have failed but once, since your visit. In 
——’s room, seventeen have not failed.” Then follows the names of all 
these noble spellers. Gladly shall we accept the invitation to revisit this pleasant 
school, and there to take each of these little, but earnest workers, by the hand, 
May such Primary Schools be multiplied. 
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Many late school reports advocate the importance of giving greater prominence 
to spelling, or speak of encouraging progress in this direction. Some committees 
ask every mother to give and hear a short lesson in spelling daily. 

“ Reading and spelling are the most important branches to be taught,” affirms 
one report. “Spelling is now honored with a more important place,” says 
another. “ Spelling is a necessary adjunct of reading. These two branches must 
be mastered in early years, or they are not likely to be mastered at all. While 
but a scanty knowledge of other branches can be attained without them.” So 
argues another committee. We could fill our pages with similar indications of 
growing interest in this subject. 


Quincy. — In visiting some of the schools of Quincy recently, we saw in the 
High School a register which was, to our eye, very beautiful, almost as neat and 
spotless as when it came from the printer’s hand, save only the names of seventy 
earnest scholars. Not a mark for absence or tardiness for the week previous to 
our visit, and but five or six thus far for the term. One girl suffering severely 
from a painful felon was still on duty, and, indeed, had not been absent for two 
years. Another girl who walks three miles to school, had been absent but three 
days in two years, and then for the sake of seeing her father during a short fur- 
lough from the army. One girl who walks two miles has not been absent for two 
years. Another girl who walks two miles and a half, has not been absent for 
eighteen months. We conversed with each of these scholars. They are in firm 
health, and say they are never unfitted for study by their exercise, but are rather 
refreshed and invigorated. We give these details to meet the theory that has 
needlessly divided districts and multiplied schools, or hindered the union and 
proper grading of schools, and the establishment of High Schools; the theory that 
the school-house must be near a man’s door. Here are three scholars who live 
most remote, and yet are remarkable for health, regularity of attendance, and 
scholarship. Such instances are by no means rare. Very many similar facts come 
under our gbservation in all parts of the State. 

The whole number in the Quincy High School last summer was 80, and the 
average attendance was 78 7-8. This is a remarkably high average for any school, 
and the more so where the pupils come from all parts of a town as large as Quincy. 

The School Committee say : 


“There has been of late in this town a marked progress in tiie art of education. 
A new life has been infused into the hearts and minds of the teachers, and, through 
them, into the hearts and minds of their pupils. There has sprung up, in many in- 
tances, a spirit of generous rivalry among the teachers. They have given themselves, 
with more zeal than ever before, to the faithful practice of their profession ; and not 
only that, but also to the careful study of it, in its various branches. They have 
aimed to ascertain, and striven to avail themselves of, the best methods of education. 
For the fartherance of the ends they aim at, they have formed themselves into a 
Teachers’ Association; at whose semi-monthly meetings, in addition to other ex- 
ercises, papers of no low order of merit are read, and practical questions are 
earnestly and felicitously discussed. Many of them, moreover, have been constant 
attendants at State and County Educational Meetings. They have subscribed to, 
read, and in some cases, if we mistake not, studied, the ‘ Massachusetts Teacher ;’ 
that valuable vehicle of wise thoughts and helpful suggestions. 

“ All this has not been without its evident effect upon the schools. And we sin- 
cerely believe that at no time have the citizens of Quincy had more reason to be 
proud of their Public Schools, as a whole, than at this present. 
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“ While fully recognizing the services of other faithful and successful teachers, we 
feel constrained to say that the improvement in our schools, during the past few 
ears, is in some measure due to the appointment, in several instances, of graduates 
of Normal Schools to the offices of instruction among us, And we take this 
opportunity of expressing our deep sense of the value of these beneficent institutions 


to our whole community.” 
GroRGE Prasopy, the London banker, has sent over to his native town of 


Danvers, upwards of two thousand volumes of choice selected books. They wil! 
be placed in the Peabody Institute. 


CONGRESSIONAL LipRARY. —Thirty-seven hundred new books have recently 
been added to the Congressional Library, embracing every variety in politics and 
history. The volumes now on hand number eighty-two thousand. 


County Teachers’ Associations. The present Legislature have appropriated 
$25 to each of “the County Teachers’ Assodiations on condition of holding one 
meeting annually, instead of $50 for two meetings as hitherto. This change was 
made, we understand, at the request of prominent teachers from different parts of 
the State who felt that one spirited meeting, well attended, would accomplish more i 
good than two meetings with diminished inférest and attendance. i 


Lerington. The High School in this town is in a very flourishing condition. 
We have s#ldom seen the girls as well as the boys give so admirable drills in the 
light gymnastics. They were given with great energy and promptness. Such exer- 
cises tend to develop mental as well as physical vigor. They refresh the mind and 
invigorate the body, and increase the interest in study and school. The attractive- 
ness of the school has invited the remarkably high average attendance of this school, 
which in the spring term was nearly ninety-nine per cent. and in the fall term over 
ninety-nine, and in the winter nearly ninety-seven. The gymnastics have aided in 
preserving the abounding health indicated by this record. This town has appropri- 
ated an average of about ten dollars for each pupil in their schools, 





Teachers’ Inatitutes. The spring series of Institutes was very successful notwith- 
satnding the severe storms encountered during the first and last weeks. The 
number in attendance at South Dennis was 105, at Newton Corner 210, and 
Hadley 170. In all these towns the halls were densely crowded for the evening 
lectures. We never witnessed more marked indications of popular interest. An 
unusual number of High and Grammar School teachers, and of clergymen, were 
present. 


M. ARaGo, the celebrated French philosopher, had a fashion when lecturing in 
public, of seeking for the dullest-looking man in his audience, and riveting his gaze 
on him, he talked at him till the brightening face told that he had made all clear, 
plain, and interesting to this person, and therefore the same to all present. He 
aroused the attention of an assembly in a remarkable degree by his firm elucidations 
of deeply scientific principle — and this procedure was the key to his success. 


How rich the harvest already gathered from the seed sown by Mary Lyon! In 
twenty-five years, Mount Holyoke Seninary has had 3400 pupils. Of these, about 
2400 entered as professing Christians. Of the 1000 remaining, 739 were hopefully 
converted while at the Seminary. 900 received diplomas. The present number 
of pupils in the institution is about 360. 
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Westfield. Westfield is creating a public library on a generous, even magnificent 
scale. It is proposed to raise $30,000, of which $10,000 shall be used for a fine 
building, $10,000 for a stock of books, and the third ten thousand set apart as a 
fund to sustain the life and freshness of the institution. About half of the whole 
sum has already been pledged by old citizens of Westfield, now living elsewhere 
— one man giving $10,000 for the permanent fund, — and there ought to be no 
hesitation, and we presume there will be none, in the people at home in making up 
the other half. This will, indeed, be a proud feather in Westfield’s cap, and a sure 
safety-fund for the intelligence and morality of its future generations. 


The Common Schools of Ohio. —From the annual report of Mr. E, E, White, 
State School Commissioner of Ohio, we learn that the number of common schools 
taught in that State last year was 14,233; high schools, 175 ; German and English 
schools, 86; colored schools, 167; total, 14,661. The number of white youth in 
the State, between 5 and 21 years of age, in September, 1862, was 904,562, the 
males being about 10,000 in excess of the females; the number of colored youth 
was 15,312. The number of white scholars enrolled in all the schools during the 
year ending August 31, 1863, was 743,148; scholars in colored schools, 7,229. 
Average daily attendance in all the schools, 440,726. Number of teachers em- 
ployed, 21,064, of whom 8,960 were males, and 12,580, females. The number of 
female teachers is increasing very rapidly ; too fast, the commissioner »thinks, for 
the interests of the schools. The average monthly wages of male teachers in the 
common schools is $25,73 ; of female teachers, $15,41., In the high schools, male 
teachers receive an average of $60, and the female teachers $31,91 per month. 
In the German and English schools, male teachers, $28,86, female, $22,33. It is 
estimated that five thousand Ohio school teachers have entered the army since the 
war began. The number of scholars enrolled in other than the public schools is 
estimated at 54,500. The total expenditures for school purposes last year 
amounted to $2,409,613, and there is an unexpended fund in the treasury of 
$1,087,000. 


California. — The State Normal School of California lately closed the first year, 
very successfully. Among the speakers at the last Examination of this school, we 
find the name of our former associate, and esteemed friend, B. W. Putnam, Esq. 


Mr. Swett, Superintendent of the Schools of California, writes us that more 
teachers from the East apply for employment at his office than are needed 
to fill the vacancies within his knowledge, and that the wages are not as 
tempting as many have supposed. In his last Report, Mr. Swett says: “The 
average salary of all the teachers in the State is found by the returns to be $80 per 
month ; but as teachers are paid only for time actually employed, and as the average 
tume for which schools are maintained is only six months, the average annual salary 
is only $480.” $40 per month is n’t remarkably large pay, considering the ex- 
pense of getting there, and the increased cost of living. But even this is too 
favorable a showing. 919 teachers were employed, in all the schools of the State, 
last year, and their united salary was $328,838, which gives the average amount 
received by each as only $357 —less than $30 per month, — out of which the 
teacher must board and clothe himself. The report states that an average servant- 
girl receives $300 a year, and her board ; and an average farm-hand the same. 
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BOOK-NOTICES. 


Miiton’s ParapDise Lost. New York: Frank H. Dodd. 

This dainty booklet is the first of a series of pocket editions issued in the best 
style of the “ University Press” at Cambridge. They are meant to be as scrupu- 
lously accurate in text as they are faultlessly elegant in typography. At the same 
time, they are furnished at so low a price that they cannot fail to become the favor- 
ite editions for school use. There can no longer be any excuse for making scholars 
read Milton’s great poem on dingy paper, with indistinct print, made the more in- 
tolerable by countless typographical and other errors. We shall hope soon to see 
other numbers of this charming “ Elzevir Series,” as it is aptly named. 

LapREYT’s MopERN CONVERSATIONAL FRENCH READER. Number 3. Boston: 

8. R. Urbino, Crosby & Nichols. 

‘ We have already commended this unique and excellent publication to our read- 
ers. The present number contains two comedies : Mon Etoile, by E. Scribe; and 
La Diplomatie du Ménage, by Madame Caroline Berton, nce Samson. No. 4, 
soon to be issued, will contain La T'utrice, ou L’Emploi des Richesses, by MM. 
Scribe and Duport. The series well deserves the favor with which it has been 
everywhere received. 

Trois Mors Sovs LA NEIGE; Journal d’un Jeune Habitant du Jura. Par Jacques 

Porcnat. Philadelphia: F. Leypoldt. Boston: S. R. Urbino. 

“Three Months Under the Snow ” is rather a startling title; but the story, as the 
author claims in his preface, rests upon a foundation of fact, and will surprise no one 
who is acquainted with the Alpine regions and the accidents to which their inhabi- 
tants are exposed. A boy and his aged grandfather are buried by a great snow- 
storm in a chalet on Mount Jura, early in the winter, and it is not until the last of 
February that their friends are able to get at them. A pet goat, Blanchette, the 
only living creature that shares their long imprisonment, furnishes them milk, which 
is their chief sustenance. During the winter, the old man dies, but the boy and 
his dumb companion survive the fearful trial. The story is thrillingly told in the 
journal kept by the young Louis. Teachers and parents will find it an excellent 
book for school or home use with children reading French. 





THE ELEMENTS OF PLANE TRIGONOMETRY, AND THEIR APPLICATION TO THE MEAS- 
UREMENT OF HEIGHTS AND DISTANCES, SURVEYING OF LAND, AND LEVELLING. 
Particularly adapted to the use of High Schools and Academies. By Wm. F. 
BRADBURY, A. ML Boston: Tag & Thompson. 


We are heartily glad to see this book. It supplies a want long felt by many 
teachers. Its merits, briefly stated, are these: it is written for High Schools by 
one who has had a large experience as a High School teacher and also as a practi- 
cal surveyor; it gives, in the compass of sixty-five pages, “the essential principles 
of trigonometry, and their most common applications,” and in sixty-five more, all 
that is needed to make the work “complete for the common surveyor; ” it includes 
both the geometrical and the analytical methods, each so presented that it can be 
used independently of the other, without the least inconvenience either to pupil or 
to teacher; the practical examples are unusually numerous and varied ; and the ap- 
pendix of tables, filling one hundred and seventy-four pages, is all that could be 
desired. 
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The work is, in all respects, complete in itself. It may be put into the hands of 
pupils who have studied any elementary treatise on Algebra, and any (or no) book 
on geometry. It is equally adapted to the use of classes in school, and of the 
private student, whether in the surveyor’s office, or “‘ on his own hook.” 

The book, moreover, is accurately and elegantly printed. Of that the imprint 
of the “ University Press” is a sufficient assurance. 

Tae ScHoot-Grrv’s GaRLAND. A Selection of ‘Poetry in Four Parts. Second 


Series. Parts Third and Fourth, By Mrs. C. M. Kirkuanp. New York: 
Charles Scribner. 


We like this second volume of Mrs. Kirkland’s “Garland” even better than the 
first, which we noticed in the Teacher for March. We know of no better collection 
of the kind, for school purposes; and we do n’t see why it will not do quite as 
well for the boys as for the girls. 

The book will have a sad interest as the last literary work of the gifted author. 
It was published only a few days before the intelligence of her sudden death reached 
us. All who are interested in the cultivation of a pure and elevated taste in the 
young, will rejoice that she lived to complete this admirable compilation. 
RaMBLES AMONG Worps: their Poetry, History, and Wisdom. By WILLIAM 

Swinton. Revised Edition. New York: Dion Thomas. 

This book, first published in 1859, contains some fifteen hundred illustrations of 
its subject, mostly from words not discussed in other works of the kind. With some 
faults and affectations of style, and several errors in its etymologies, it is, in the 
main, very entertaining and instructive. The first edition of the book was re- 


printed in England, and the author, in his revision, has incorporated sundry 
emendations made by the English editor. 

We shall allude to these “ Rambles” elsewhere, and will only add here that the 
volume is handsomely printed, being in this respect also an improvement on the 
earlier issue. 


Tue Nortu British Review. February, 1864. American Edition. New 
York: L. Scott & Co., 38 Walker Street. 


This is a capital number of the Vorth British. The articles on the Country 
Life of England, the Dynamical Theory of Heat, “ Bibliomania,” Renan’s Life of 
Jesus, and Thackeray, are particularly inviting. The paper on Thackeray fills 
about thirty of the closely printed pages, and is from the pen of Dr. John Brown, 
the author of “ Spare Hours.” It is an admirable tribute to the great novelist from 
one who knew him intimately, and who understood and appreciated him as few, 
even of his friends, have done. 

For the terms of these cheap reprints of the best periodical literature of the 
world, we would refer you to the T'eacher for March. 

AmerIcAN Lirerary GAZETTE, AND PUBLISHER'S CrRCcULAR. Philadelphia : Geo. 

W. Childs, 628 Chestnut Street. 

This excellent periodical begins its third volume with the number for May Ist. 
It has become a necessity to those who wish to keep track of the movements in 
the literary world. It gives you lists of all the books published in this country 
and in Great Britain, with notices of new books, foreign literary correspondence, 
and a great variety of miscellaneous information on matters connected with 
publishers and their publications. It is published in neat octavo form, on the Ist 
and 15th of each month, at $2.00 per annum, 





